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FORT NIAGARA. 

A remarkably fine view of the Fortifications at 
Wiagara is here presented, from the Light House 
en the British side. ‘Che situation of the Fort is 
ene of great natural strength, and during the late 
war was a most important frontier post, and was 
ence heavily bombarded from fort George, on the 
opposite side of the river Niagara. The cannonade 
was returned by the Americans for several hours, 
during which time a great quantity of hot shot was 
thrown from both forts. From the south block 
house of Fort Niagara, the shot was principally di- 
rected against the village of Newark, which was 
totally destroyed. ‘This battery was commanded 
by Captain M‘Kepon, and the guns were worked 
with great ability, as the result abundantly proved. 
The eneiny commenced the attack by throwing 
ahells, and as there was no defence against these, 
Captain Leonard, the commandant ai fort Niagara, 
ordered retreat from the garrison. ‘The bursting 
ef a two-pounder, by which ‘vo men were killed, 
deprived the fort of its best b ttery. The retreat, 
however, had scarcely been ordered, when the ene- 
say was observed embarking troops to capture the 
fort, upon which Captain M‘Keon returned with a 
guard of tweuty men, avd kept possession of the 
fort. This oceurred in December, 1813. On the 
19th of the same month, the British attacked and 
eaptured the fort, and put the whole garrison to 
death. 

At present, the fort is not garrisoned, nor has it 
been for a long time. The works, however, are 
kept in order by the government, to guard ag-inst 
the contingencies of another contest with Great 
Britain. 

The village of Newark, which is defended by 
fort George, has sinee been rebuilt, and now con- 
tains two houses of public worship, a printing of- 
fice, aud a considerable number of houses. 


“ My dear fellow, I have now accompa- 
Bied you in a gallop of three days, for 
travelling it cannot be called, and you 
have not exchanged a dozen words with 
me, excepting your very kind and polite 
variations to the tune, ‘ Begone, you trou- 
ble me.’ 
ing middle aged man, with a broad Plato- 
like forehead, and a dark, benevolent, 


lustrous eye, whose fire had evidently It was to put daily bread into their mouths 


‘It is very kindly meant, no doubt,’ said 
he, ‘but surely you know enough of man’s 
nature to be aware, that after such a 
shock as I have received, solicitude is the 
best comfortor.’ 

‘I know no such thing,’ rejoined the 
senior: and besides, let us look coolly at 
the cause of the sorrow which has made 
such achild of you. A pretty blue eyed 
girl, with auburn hair, wreathing rounda 
pelished forehead, whose outward beauty 
has a poor contrast to the sense within, 
has thought fit to marry another man. 
The more fool she, and the greater fool 
you, to grieve for it. Why man, there 
are plenty of blue eyed girls in the world.’ 

‘Uncle,’ rejoined the youth, * you have 
reasoned more and thought more than I 
have, but you have never felt as much. 
*Tis now six years since I left my native 
land, and wherefore did I leave it!—for 
her sake. I was poor, and would not have 
plunged the woman I loved into misery. 
I have toiled and struggled beneath a 
burning pestilential sky: I have taken all 
honorable means of acquiring wealth; I 


avarice; bitter, bitter to me, were the 
means of acquiring that weath, for it for- 
ced me to associate with men of grovel- 
ling minds, to speak in their language, to 
do as they did, till I was almost as mean 
and contemptible as they. I returned 
with my hardened wealth--you Know the 
rest. 1] saw her married: did I betray 
my emotion: did I not look camy on??— 
and bitterly he laughed. 

‘Harry,’ said his uncle, ‘ you have char- 
ged me with want of feeling. Boy, I 
could, ave, wil/ tell youa tale, and thence 
you may judge, if Iam not fit to be your 
adviser.’ 

Tears stood in his eyes but they fell not, 
for he was a man who, if he could not con- 
troul his feelings, had the power of pre- 
venting their display—he continued, 

‘You may remember, for I have often 
told you soto cheer you, that my early 
days were days of poverty and difficulty. 


The speaker was a fiae look- | 


I had scarcely left college, when my pa- 


rents, from sickness and misfortune in | 


trade, were reduced almost to beggary. 


been tamed by years and reflection, but and those of my poor little sisters and 


atill there was something in it, which told 
ef strong, but conquered passions. 

The youth whom he addressed, was 
leaning moodily on the table, with his 
face buried in his hands. He raised it 
when his companion addressed him. No 


brother, that I undertook private tuition, 
the only thing for which my desultory 
mode of study had fitted me. Many a 
head-ache had I from the tiresome task 
of drilling the dull lesson into the head of 
stupidity or obstinacy, and many the 


have been sneered at, for rapacity and | 


| which called me from the perusal of some 
delightful volume, to my wearying, daily 
_drudgery. ‘There was one pupil, howev- 
er, the time of whose lesson was frequent 
ly anticipated. She was a fair girl, with 
a mild, soft hazel eve, which, however, 
frequently gleamed brightly and mirthful- 
ly. She wasamere child, with all a child’s 
whims and fancies; but she was only ca- 
pricious in trifles; in the utmost wildness 
of girlish mirth she would have shudder- 
ed to utter a word which might hurt the 
meanest menial’s feelings; her heart was 
all kindness, and her soul all guiltless pu- 
rity. There was one thing also which 
won my heart, she would inquire after 
my sick parents’ health, in a seft, sweet, 
pitying tone, which made tears start into 
my eyes; she was the only one who did 
so, and I loved her for it. I often caught 
myself gazing on her intensely, as she 
bent over her book, and when she raised 
her eyes from it, and observed this, she 
would blush deeply, and ask some need- 
less question about her lesson, in the pret- 
tiest, most confused manner possible. 
|Wherefore shall I dwell upon these 
thoughts? I loved her, and thought she 
loved me. We sometimes read ,poet 
together, out of the same volume, and 
would fondly fancy there was something 
peculiar in her manner, when any pas- 
sage might possibly be applied to our- 
selves. And who would not have thought 
so, if he had heard those feeling, tremu- 
lous tones, and felt the warm sigh fiutter 
over his face, or the waving of a pretty 
girl’s curls, from sitting too close to her 
while she was reading love-poetry. ‘Pret- 
ty doings,’ said a shrill voice behind us, 
‘pretty doings--walk out of my house— 
walk to your room madam! _ I shall not 
expose you sir, for my daughter’s sake, 
but never let me sce you again.’ *T was 
mamma! 

Now, my dear Henry, was I not in the 
right, to suppose this girl loved me? ‘Yes, 
uncle, yes,’ said Harry impatiently, ‘go 
on 


‘You remember the good luck which 
happened to me about thistime. I be- 
came clerk in the counting house of one 
of the most whimsical old fellows in the 
world. Promptitude was his motto; he 
| was as absolute as Napoleon. ‘The mo- 
, ment he decided upona thing, it was done. 
| He came to me one day, and said, in his 
usual brief surly manner, ‘say, youngster, 
what time will you take to get ready to 
go as supercargo to India; one of my clerks 
_asded ten, another eight days, how long 


one would have thought of calline it hand- heart-ache, from the superciliousness of | do you ask?’ 


some, but there was intellectuality in his, 
ale countenance inte!ligent eye. 
hen once seen, they were not a face and 


eye to be forgotten. 


an unfeeling, wealthy employer, or from 
the often tacitly encouraged pertness of 
the pupil. Ovyten have I cursed my fate, 


when the clock struck the warning hour | 


i knew the humor of the old fellow, and 
replied, I am ready now, sir. 
| He grinned grimiy, and said, ‘you shall 
£0.” 
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I went, remained four years, and by 
trading, secured a competency, returned 
home full of thoughts of my quondam pu- 


pil, her lessons, the love of poetry, and | 


mamma, 


I was now hailed as an equal, by those | 
who had scorned me. ‘The vulgar rich | 


bowed down to me, bat this was no con- 


solation to my wounded spirit, for she was | 


married. At first, my grief and indigna- 
tion were violent as yours, but at last, for 


the sake of appearances, I overcame them, | 


and even visited at her house, One day 
we were left alone together. My heart 
beat dreadfully; my tongue clave to my 


mouth, but she was totally unconcerned— 


quite cool, 

‘Do you remember,’ said she, laughing, 
‘the last time we saw each other, before 
you left for India?’ 

I was struck dumb with astonishment, 


‘Do you remember,’ continued she, ‘I 


used to pity you very much, and I do think 
you were half in love with me—confess 
now.’ This was said in such a laughing 
manner, it cooled my love instanter, Ma- 
ny men would have thought this a chal- 
lenge, but ’twas not so, 

‘Oh uncle, uncle!’ said Harry, ‘your 


case is not like mine; that admitted of 


consolation, mine does not.’ 

Six months afterwards, Harry was mar- 
ried, and is now the best humored, most 
contented man, that ever had a wife and 
six children totry his patience. 


FROM THE NEW YORK EVENING POST. 

AFFECTING NARRATIVE. 
Messrs. Epnirors—It has become my 
painful duty to record a most melancholy 
DEATH! But my feelings, and the restric- 
tions enjoined upon me by the deceased, 
are such that I must be briet. Nordol 
wish to be otherwise; for the thought of 
the unhappy, ¢ragic fate of my young 
friend, fills myaged heart with such griei 

ascan only be known by sad experience! 

About six weeks ago the deceased call- 
edat my boarding place, which is a pri- 


after midnight, and sometimes did not re- 


|turnforhours! I immediately questioned | 
| the servant respecting this, from whom | | 


learned it was his constant practice to go 
out at nights—that neither cold nor storm 
prevented him--that he frequently remain- 
ed out in the ¢em/rest until nPorning, when 
‘he would return, covered with snow, or 
drenched in rain, and shivering with the 
cold!—and that the reason why he had not 
told it, was because my friend had not on- 
lv hired, but commanded him to keep it a 
profound secret. 

I resolved to follow him the next time 
he wentout. The ensuing night was one 
of the coldest, most stormy and tempestu- 


would not venture out; but fearing he 
would, I took a room adjoining his, and 
lay listening till about 2 o’clock, when | 
‘heard him get up, dress, take his cloak 
and cap, and sally forth, I followed.— 
Forgive me, reader; I must not give par- 
ticulars, Jest l expese the name, and vio- 
| late the commands of the deaed!—Well, I 
‘followed him down Broadway nearly a 
,mile, then over near the North Kiver, 


'where he stopped. But then, what was, 


|my astonishment! whit my feelings! 
‘ery thing was explained. He fixed his 
| eyes on the opposite side of the street, and 
groaning most piteously, ‘‘O false! false!! 
Tam ruined!!!” burst into tears. After 
remaining in this situation about an hour, 
the tempest beating against his body— 


‘tempest within--he returned home and re- 
tired. I was glad to tollow, for my blood 
| was chilled; but I spent a sleepless night. 
The next day I did not see him until he 
came in to dinner, when heappeared more 


‘melancholy thanever. Soon after seating 


|himself, he drepped his knife and fork, 
struggled and groaned—but ‘love is stron- 
ler than nature’’—he burst intu a flood of 
‘tears, and left theroom. I instantly arose 


land followed. He attempted to reach his | 


couch, but staggered and fell on the car- 
| pet, and gave full vent tohis grief! After 


ous we have had, and I fondly hoped he: 


which he heeded not, for he had a greater | 


vate house in the upper part of the city, helping him upon his couch, I told him I 
and wished to obtain board anda couple of was a man of sorrow, and was his frien/, 
rooms by himself, with which he was ac- | and at his service, and participated dec p- 


commodated, The young man was a to-| ly in his sufferings, and implored him to | 


tal stranger tous; and, for several days we | tell me the cause of them. He thanked 
hadno chance to form an acquaintance, or |me for my kindness, and assured me ote 
even speak, except when he came to his} was nothing more than an ill turn, which 


meals, (which, however, he generally he was subject to, and that he should be | 


contrived to take aJone, )and even then he | better soon”? I told him I was confident 
{ . 
never spoke, unless to answer some ques- | ‘‘what he ailed,”? and that he could not 


tion, or ask for something. His conduct 
plainly bespoke that he was one who had 


| deceive me. He started at this assertion, 
, but still tried to disguise the feelings of 


_ ceeded in When the weather was very un- 
pleasant. 

The next day, my friend was equal to 
his word, and gave a history that would 
have melted a heart of stone! O reader, 
could youhave heardand seen him! The 
pearly tears falling like rain from his dark 
blue eyes! It is not to be described. I 
can never forget it. Alas! 1 weep while 
I think of him! 

1 found that not only all my fears were 
true, but that “the half was not told.’”— 
He was indeed an object of pity. The 
son of a minister of high standing,—a 
young gentleman of fine education, and on 
whom nature had lavished every thing 
desirable,—one who would have done 
honor to any statin, and bid fair to bea 
star that would have charmed and awed 
the whole world. ‘*But alas!’’ said he, 
, fabout two years since, when all was sun- 
shine,—when the high blood ran frolic 
through these veins, and boyhood made 
me sanguine—I met with one such as I 
had dreamed of. I cannot describe her, 
and if I could, you would not understand 
me, for nature never did and never can 
make another so sweet and fair a flower, 
‘nor can heaven boast one that warbles 
“notes sosweetly. Indeed, though I could 
'not described yet 1 knew what I wanted, 
‘and when I was blest with the sight of her, 
I knew and loved her,—aye, LOVED HER! 
iworshipped her too muchg for she was 
more lovely than 1 had dreamed of. But 
now, oh! EK——! All my tond hopes are 
jcrushed! Iam stripped of every pleas- 

ure! Life is bitter—is a curse; for all 
/around isa dreary, desolate waste, and I 
| stand in the midst of it “like the blighted 
| plantain,” impatient to be laid Jow at rest. 
I spent one year of heaven with her, and 
then,at her request,left her a few months, 
to visitmy relations, During my absence 
| Il wrote often, but received only one letter 
inreply. At length I returned. I was 
allowed tosee her, but was treated worse 
than though I were a demon; and with- 
out any explanation, I was banished from 
her for ever! But I forgive her, and wish 
her all the happiness this world affords; 
for she is ruled by a set ot wretches in hu- 
man form, who, she vainly believes are 
,her friends! But they are in the hands 
of a just God, and they will meet their 
| just reward.” 

From the evening of our first acquain- 
tance, to the day previous to my friend’s 
death, we have been tcegether almost eve- 
hry hour,—and to his last, we have enjoyed 
the swectest friendship in each other’s so- 


drank the cup of sorrow ‘‘to the very | his bursting bosom, by using every argu- cicty, But each day has changed him, oi 
dregs!” Asan excuse for his conduct,he ment to persuade me that my fears were ; and given evident proof that he was fast ee 
said he had ‘‘been out of health for along| groundless, But finding his arguments | approaching his last, long home. And | 
time, and was so still; which made him | failed, he told meI must excuse him then, now, O painful thought! he is gone—is 3: F 
appear melancholy.” ”Tis true, he fre- | but might cal! in the evening, when he ho- , dead and éuried! He committed surcipe | ae 
quently tried to smile, be cheerful and ped he should be better, and his thoughts | last Sunday nivht, by tating poison! He lee 
gay; but it evidently was ali affectation, | more collected, and he would then con- , went out alone in the evening, and did not oe 
done merely to deceive us. I admit that; verse with me with pleasure. I bowed |retura till late. .I had retired: but I 
he was indeed very unwell, yet I plainly | assent, and left, | plainly saw that something extraordinary be 

% 


perceived that a BROKEN HEART ocCas- 
sioned all his affliction; and the fact that 
he employed or had no medical aid, was 
strong proof of my conclusion. 

I knew how to pity my friend, by sad 
experience, and determined to force him 


to an acquaintance with me; for, as he was 


young, and to appearance friend/ess, and I 


| In the evening I called at the appointed 
‘time, and found him composed and prepa- 
‘red toseeme. Aftera few introductory 
-remarks, he requested my history, which 
‘I gave him in full. Having ended, he 
i flung himself on my bosom, and told me 
jhe needed my advice, and begged of me 
‘to be @ father to him,and swore that death 


old, and steeped in misery ‘‘to the very) alone should part us. Though I felt un- 


had affected him,aud he appeared uncom- 
monly wild and agitated. He sat down 
and wrote a few lines, which he put in his 
| vest-pocket, saying I might read them in 
the morning, and then retired. Soon af- 
| ter I was aroused by hearing him groan, 
jas if in great distress, Istruck a light as 
soon as possible, and went to his bed,— 
‘but I found him in the agonies of death! 


lips,” IthoughtI would be of service to, werthy of the honor, yet I did love him | He expired in prayer for her who decei- 
him. But he seemed aware of my inten- | even asa son, and we made sclemn pled- ved and ruined him!—Yes,he expired with 
tion, and cautiously avoided me. | ges of friendship. It being quite late, he her name on his lifis! : 

My friend had now been living with us! said he should defer giving his history till| |The following is a copy of the lines he 8 
—that is, in the same house—about a!next day, when we should have more | wrote and put in his vest before he re- is 
week, During this time he seldom left the | time; but invited me to take lodging in his tired. They were addressed to myself: 4 
house in the day time, but was generally | room,—a request I gladly accepted, in the “My dear and only Friend: I am about 
out of evenings. It was now whispered | hope of keeping him from exposing him- | leaving even you! and bidding this world 
in the family that he frequently went out | self of nights, which I have generally suc- | a lasting farewell. My pen must perform 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 3 


the sad office which my tongue refuses. — 
*Tis needless to tell you, that life, to me, 
is a curse which I could not endure much 
longer, at farthest. I have taken means 
once more to shorten it, and it will suc- 
ceed. I have taken foison, and it already 
has commenced pertorming its duty. Ere 
you read this my sorrows will be ended— 
1 shall be at rest. My soul will be in the 
world of spirits,and, I firmly believe, at 
peace with my Maker, 
I commend to your care, and request 
them to be interred privately, and with as 
iittle parade as possible. ‘Phe chain 
around my neck and the leck of hair in 
the heartat the end of it must not be re- 
moved; but with the lock new in my pock- 
ct-book, mustbke buried with me. As I 
am well known in thiscity, but more par 
ticularly on my dear C’s account, who, 
fear would grieve at my hapless fate, you 
mast let no one see my body, or know m, 
nane. In my largest trunk vou will find 
every other direction necessary. I torgive 
all my enemies, and pray God to forgive 
them, ‘‘for they know not what they do!” 

Pray pardon, and don’t grieve atthe 
unhappy fate of your sincere triend, God 
bless you! Farewell! !” 

By this it seems he had made an at- 
tempt upon his life before, of which he 
never infermed me. Ali his requests,ex- 
cept ‘‘dor’t grieve,” have been strictly 
adhered to Since his burial, I have ex- 
amined histrunks, in which, among many 
other interesting papers, have found a 
complete history of himself, the unwor- 
thy object «f his affections, the vile 
wretches whe ruined him, and the viler 
means they ued “to poison bliss and 
pluck young heerts asunder!” And ‘‘in 
six months from the time of his death,” 
he has given me kherty to ‘publish his 
name, history, andall else I choose.” It 
is written in a styie that cannot be sur- 
passed, and, with a few alterations will 
make a TRAGEDY of \he deepest pathos. 
As he has given me urqualified liberty, I 
shall not only expose the fair deceiver, 
and those friends whe have done worse 
than murder him, all of whom are now in 
this city, but I shall ald—*‘all else I 
choose. ’”’ 
which, in six months from ais death, Iam 
to give to his ‘‘too much loved E a 
who is in destitute circumstances, and 
obliged to work for her daily vread!—and 
to tell her that he ‘freely forgives her 
everything, and wishes her not to shed one 
tear for his hapless fate, but be happy!” 
Oh! how good—how generous! Lis love 
for her was as deep and as boundless as 
the ocean, and as pure as heaven, He 
was one of those who lore wh the whole 
soul, and ‘‘ne’er can love but one!”’ And 
could she deceive him? O cruel giri!— 
If you possess feeling, you will yet re- 
pent dust and ashes!”” You can nev- 
erbe happy. And as surely as there isa 
God, his vengeance will fall on those mon- 
sters in human shape, who have made you 
doas youhave! But you are not excusa- 
ble. You are equally guilty. He never 


injured you, but always treated you in the | 


most tender manner. How you have 
treated him, he fe/t! you now can better 
tell than I. You neither would believe 
his words,—though you never had cause 
to disbelieve him, for if ever man lived up 
to the rules of honor, Ae did,—nor would 


you hear him in hisown defence, or read | 


his letters. But that feeling heart you 
have so much abused, has ceased to beat! 
hose arms that so tenderly pressed you 
to his bosom, and those warm lips you so 
oft havetasted, now arecold! And those 
dark blue eyes that so oft have wept and 
hung in delighted homage, are now clo- 


My poor remains | 


sed forever. His voice you will hear no 
more! All is hushed inthe grave. He’s 
gone in the bloom of life, aged only twen- 
ty-two. But we shall all meet again at 
the Bar of God, where every thing will be 
known. Aye, we shall meet again. 


ELLANY. 


CLEANLINESS.—The large village of 
Brock, near Amsterdam, in Holland, is 
said to present the most remarkable ex- 
| ample of uniform neatness and punctilious 
attention to cleanliness, that the world can 
/produce. It is chiefly inhabited by weal- 
| thy farmers, who live in affluence upon 
| 


the income of their lands. Wagons and 
loaded carriages are not allowed to pass 
i through the street, the pavement of which 


- is kept in the best possible order; while 


| the footwalk, which is as clean as scrub- 
| bing brushes can well make it, is sanded 
and marked out into fanciful and ornamen- 
tal figures. The doors and porches are 
burnished, and the trunks of the trees 
which grow before them, are pelished by 
frequent scrubbing. ‘To gain admittance 
'at the front door, is a favor not to be ex- 
pected, except by persons of some conse- 
quence; and if the shoes of a visitor hap- 
pen to be a little soiled, a pair of slippers 
is presented to him at the door, which he 
is to use as a substitute during his stay. 


Honour Fipe.ity.—The Portu- 
guese poet Miranda, had entered into a 
treaty of marriage with the brother of a 
lady whom he had never seen; and when 
he was introduced to her, finding her nei- 
ther handsome nor young, he said, with- 
out any alteration in his manner or coun- 


for having come too late.”” He, however, 
most honourably fulfilled his engagement, 
and such was the excellent wife and mo- 
‘ther the lady made him, that her death 
drove him into a state of melancholy, little 
short of madness. From the hour of her 
decease to his own, a period of three 
years, he never trimmed his beard, or pa- 
red his nails; never answered a letter, ne- 
ver went out of his house, except to 


He left $1500 in cash, $1000 of | church, and never after wrote any thing, 


ScoTLANnD’s SoLtomon.—King James 
the first hac a man brought before him as 
a curiosity, who could eat a whole sheep 
at a meal. The king asked what he 
could do more than another man, and be- 
ing answered he could not do so much, he 
said scornfully, “Hang him, then, for it 
is unfit that a man should live that eats as 
much as twenty men, and cannot do as 
much as one!” 

An anecdote is in circulation at Wash- 
ington, which is certainly a neat touch at 
the times. A friend of the President, 
| having called to see him, after sitting some 

time, remarked that he would not intrude 
upon his time anylonger. ‘The President 
reptied, ** Pray sit, sir, I like to see you; 
; you are the only person that has called to 
sec me, who has not asked me for an 
office 


WiimstcaL EvymMoLocy.—The word 
1 Tobacco has been facetiously derived 
from the Hebrew, in manner following: 
| Tob, bonus, ach, fumus (smoke) 
and a, cjus. Tohacco will therefore sig- 
nify, ‘good 's the smoke thereof,” 


DispLi.—Wear your learning like 
your watch, in a private pocket, and 
don’t pull it out to show that you have 
one; but if you are asked what o’clock it 
is, tell it. 


tenance, ‘*Punish me, lady, with this staff 


Seldom indeed have we perused a more beautiful 
poem than the following—so full of tender and af- 
fectionate aspirations to, and remembrances of 
home and childhood. The versification is perfect, 
and singularly melodious. We take it from the 
Catskill Recorder, for whieh paper it was original- 
ly written. The author should cultivate his talents 
—for such he possesses,—they will indime do honor 
to himself and his country. 


MY NATIVE TONGUE. 

My native tongue—my native tongue— 

As when thy fondest accents crept 
Upon my spirit, while she sung 

Who watehed the eradie where I slept— 
Even now, though infaney has been 

Long mourned, long lost-—yet unforgot, 
The rapture that thy tones could win, 

With all my changes leave me not. 


The first soft gush of infant glee, 
‘The trembling pulse and deep delight 
Of boyhood, found their vent in thee; 
And now, even the receding light 
Of age would gather back its blaze, 
To look again on scenes where spran 
The shouts and songs of those bright days— 
Aud all in thee, my native tongue! 


I’ve learned the tongues of other climes, 
The lore immortal minstrels wrought, 
The eloquence of other times, 
The might and majesty of thought 
Which fettered nations; but the sound 
Of Gallick cadences to me, 
Or Roman music, have not found 
One charm to wean my heart from thee. 


And beauties, like the stars which form 
Italia’s paradise of night, 
Have met me with no power to warm 
Even panting boyhood to delight; . 
For smile, or blush, or sigh, to move 
The spell which fate has o’er me flung, 
Must break the speechlessness of love 
With whispers of my native tongue. 


The annexed delightful little ballad of Walter 
Seott’s, has been very frequently published, but is 
still none the worse for wear. It has just been set 
to music, for the first time, expressly for the Wew 
York Mirror, in which paper it appeared two 
wecksago. The subject is a pleasant one, and it 
has been well handled, 


NORA’S VOW. 
Hear what highland Nora said: 

** The carlie’s son I winna wed. 
Should a’ the race o’ nature dee, 
And nane be left but I and he, 

For a’ the goud, for a’ the gear, 
And a’ the lands, baith far and near, 
That ever valor lost or won, 

I wadna wed the carlie’s son.” 


‘© A maiden’s vows,”’ auld Callum spoke, 
** Are lightly made, and lightly broke. 
The heather on the mountain’s height 
Begins to bloom on purple light; 

‘The frost-wind soon shall sweep away 
That lustre deep frae glen and brae; 

Yet Nora, ere its bloom be gone, 

May blithely wed the earlie’s son.” 


The swan,” she said, ** the loch’s clear breast 
May barter for the cagle’s nest; 

The Awe’s fierce stream may backward turn, 
Ben Crashan fa’, and crush Kilehurn; 

Our kilted clans, when blude ‘s high, 

Before their foes may turn and flv 

But I, war’ a’ these marvels dong; 

Wad never wed the carlie’s son,” 


Still in the water-lily’s shade 
Her wonted nest the wild swan made; 
en Crashan stands as fast as ever; 
Sti'l downward foams the Awe’s fierce river; 
To shun the clash 0’ foeman’s steel, 
No highland brogue has turned the heel; 
Sut Nora’s heart is lost and won— 
She’s wedded to the carlie’s son! 


DrunkEN.—A drunken man is like a 
drown’d man, a fool and a madman; one 
draught above heat makes him a foo); the 
second made him; and a third drowns him, 


; | 
| 
except a sonnet on her death. | 
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PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 18. 
The State of Ireland.—TV here is no topic before 
the public af the present time of greater moment 
than the state of Ireland, nor one which calls more 
loudly for investigation and reform. The recall 
of the Marquis of Anglesea, and the election of 
Mr. O'Connell, have worked up the whole Bi itish 
nation to a feverish excitement, which will require 
all the energy, as well as judgment of the govern- 
ment to allay. We vet hope, however, that it will 
be allayed without bloodshed. The foreign ac- 
counts by the Herald, at Baltimore, are important, 
as exhibiting the feeling of the public mind. The 
Dublin Register of the 7th of February, announces 
the departure of Mr. O’Connel! for London thus: 
** Yesterday, at 2 o’clock, the member for Clare, 
left his house in Merrion-square, in a carriage and 
four for England. His first intention was to have 
one by the route of Kingstown. Not wishing that 
just ata period when some hopes ot a conciliation 
are held out, there should be any appearance even 
of triumph, Mr. O’'onnell particularly requested 
that the people would abstain trom assembling. 
Affection tor his person in this ins'ance, however, 
made the people not comply with his request. 
Great numbers began at an carly hour to collect. 
When Mr. O'Connell found this, he chanzed his 
route, and proeecded to Howth, trom whence he 
emburked in the evening for Holyhead. Mr. Dil- 
lon Bellew, Mv. O’Gorman, anit seve: al other gea- 
tlemen, accompanicd our ereat patriot in his ear- 
riage. Numbers of gentlemen will also leave 
Dublin to-morrow, and most of the [Irish catholic 
gentry, who are so situated that ‘hey can go, will, 
we are assured, before a week, be in London, aide 
ing with their countenance and ac vice, the member 
for Lreland.” 
The Liverpool Mercury of the 6th of February, 
eontains the following: 


Jreland—Caruouic Assoctation.— At the meet- 
ing of the Association on Thursday the 4th ult., 
Mr. O'Connell gave the following as a correct copy 
of the letter of the Duke of Wellington to the 
Duke of Leinster:— 

**My Lord Duke.—TI received your letter, also 
a tin case, conveying the declaration of certain Pro- 
testants in favor of what is called Catholic Emanci- 
pation. —I have the honor, &e. WELLINGTON.” 

On this letter Mv. O'Connell made the following 
remarks:—— 

the man is mad! (Laughter.) Did any 
ene before now ever hear of a statesman acknow- 
ledging atin ease. Any money for a statesman in 
atncuse. (Langhter.) Now [ think it isa hard 
case, avd a poor case, (cheers of laughter;) it is 
both, to see a Prime Minister analyzing a ti» ease, 
when Europ: is shaken with convulsions, and trem- 
bling like A2tna before a new eruption of lava; this 
the conduct of a Prime Minister, when Russia is 
attaching ‘Turkey, when Spain is almost in a siate 
of chaos, snd Portugal completely so? when France 
is organizing sn army and increasing her navy? 
when Italy is almost in a state of revolution, and 
when Ireland is torn up by the roots?) ‘The Duke 
of Wellington has certainly proved that he is not 
an ideot; for no man who can count five, and know. 
the different metals can be considered an ideot ina 
court of aw. ‘The Duke of We'lington is no ideot, 
for he kuew that it was a tin case. (Laughter.) 1 
wonder wheti.er he will send us emancipation ina 
tin case.” (Laughter. ) 

This speaks stvong language, and will have its 
effect in the quarter designed. The American 
public take a lively interest in this subject. We 
are under obligation toa friend in New York, for 


— 


proceedings of the meeting of the “ Friends of 


Civil snd Religious Liberty,” in that city, ou the 


27th ult. It was attended by a large number of 


the most respectable members of the bench and 
bar, and the reverend ecle:gy. At 5 o’elock the 
large room of ‘Tammany Hall was thrown open, 
and the company sat down to sumptuous dinner, at 
which the following tonsts «vere drank, 

Civil and Religious Liberty, may they be peren- 
nial where they were first planted—in Amevica: 
and speedily introduced where they are most want- 
ed—in Ireland. (Music, Erin go bragh. ) 

The United States of America, the brightest 
hope and best example of freedom to the world.— 
(Hail Columbia. ) 

The sons of St. Patrick and their friends, where- 


HE ARIELT 


Yer this day as-embled in conviviality and charity. 
Patrick’s day.) 

The President of the United States. (President’s 
March. ) 

Moved by Alderman Bryson, that this toast be 
given with 9 cheers. 

Song by Robert Emmet. 

Mr. Piumer also sung, in a style of excellence 
seldom surp ssed, a song, written for the occasion 
by J. B. Sheys, Esq. 

Letters expressive of regret for their absence, 
and of respect for the objects of their meeting, were 
received from M. Van Buren, Seeretary of State, 
from the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, Dr. Broad- 
head, Pastor of the Dutch reformed Church of Phi- 


ladelphia, Judge Irving, &e. &e. The Mayor of 


New York, the Chicf Justice of the State, and the 
Reeorder, severally addressed the meeting in the 
warmest strains of culogium on the character of the 
Thish. The memory of ‘Thomas Addis Emmet, 
proposed by the Chict Justice, wasdrank standing. 
The Rev. Mr. Power gave 

“The abolition of Orange Lodges, Brunswick 
Clubs, and the Inquisition.” 


And His Honor the Recorder— 


**Lhe Irish—a!lways weleome to our shore—but 
thrice welcome while they are deprived of liberty 
at home.” 

Wm. James M’Nevin, President of the day, 
made a very powerful appeal to the hearts of hs 
countrymen, when Mr. Clerke having been called 
upon, spoke as follows:— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen—For the honor 
you have conferred on that class of persons, among 
whom, when in my native country, hope [deserve 
to be justly numbered, I take the liberty of return- 
ing thanks. TL canassure the triends of Civil and 
Religious Liberty in this respectable assembly, that 
but « very small portion of the Protestants in [re- 
Jand are «pposed to Catvolic rights—none, indeed 
are opposed to them sive a few pampered, though 
powertul monopolists, and their deluded minions 
—none save those stall-fed champions of the church 
militant, who turn the pure fountains of christiani- 
ty into sources of aggrandizement, acrimony, trib- 
ulation, and voluptuousnes —none, save those who 
like the slothful and hard man in the parable, 
“reap where they have not sown, and gather 
where tiev have not strewn.”? Selfishness and il- 
liberality must be held ina sh rrence by every Pro- 
testant who pretends to make his practice consistent 
with the principles in which his creed originsted, 
and on which itis professedly founded; therefore, 
in the name of the true Protestants of Ireland, aud 
in the presence cf the freemen of this enlightened 
republic, L protest against the chilling cruelties and 
bigot outrage. which intolerance perpetrates in 
the name of Protestanism. We reject with indig- 
nation the creatares who would defile our religion 
by the crafty spirit of exclusion. We spun them 
from us as unworthy of our communion, and as a 
blemish on it. But. Sir, it is not alone asa Prot- 
estant th«tmy hear: yearns at the injurics heaped 
on iny Catholic brethren—as an Lrishman, I poig- 
nantly feel the insu'ts offered to an Irishman—as an 
Irishman, partcipate in allthe indignities with 
which six-sevenths of my countrymen suffer—as an 
Irishman, my heart throbs with indignation at be- 
holding my beloved country groaning under the 
load of colonial servitude. 

By lighting up the torch of discord, always kin- 
dled by some material or the other, has [reland 
been reduced to subjugation, and kept in subjaga- 
tron. In this ties the seeret of all the op;ositioa 
to Catholic emancipation—in this originates the Si- 
rocco blasts perpetually blowing frora the conque:- 
ov’s shore, to Ixy waste and to distract. If this 
peace offering were granted to the people of Ire- 
land. the vultures who have fed on her wretcted- 
ness fear it would hurmonize her sons, woraise her 
to the dignity of a nation, and constitute mem the 
citizens of a nation. Foreign rapacity caa only be 
gratified—while Ireland is, as she is now, debased, 
calumniated and plundered--the prey of every needy 
joLber—the victim of every bawler for chureh as- 
cendancy—the butt of every fanatic experimental- 
ist, nevertheless possessing native advantages sur- 
passing those of any country in Europe—the ob- 


jeet of nature’s rarest bounty, and teeming with 


resources, moral, physical, and intellectual. Alas! 
she is likea highly gitted being, forraed in beauty, 
and symmetry and grace, and strength, oppressed 
by that fearful companion of diseased sleep, called 
nightmare; her right arm is chained down, her 
shape is contracted. and her whole faculties are be- 
numbed; and her shining gifts and eminent resour- 
ses are congealed to inaction—like those brilliant 


crystals in the grotto of Antiparos, which shed se 
irigid a lustre on that dreary, though m: gn-ficent 
scene. Yes! gentlemen, itis when I thus behobd 
my beloved country, such a country, in such a con 
dition, thatasa Protestant, I protest against the 
wretches who distract and betray her—and as ae 
[ris lift my voice with my compeiriots in 
calling on the nations of the earth to witness the 
iniquity, and to denounce the perpetrators. Again, 
gentlemen, | thank you, im the name of the true 
Protestants of Ireland, for associating their namee 
with the Friends ot Civil and Religious Liberty.— 
(Great Applause. ) 

The fullowing are selected from a number ef 
appropriate volunteer toasts:— 

By S. Brady—Patriotism—a national virtoe 
happily allastrated in the eharseter of Daniel O’- 
Connell, 

By T. A. Emmet.—John Hancock, who 
this noble declaration, that if his cour ity required 
it, he would direct the first gua to fire ito his ewe 
house. 

By Dennis M’Carthy—The brightest feature of 
the American constitu'ion, whien guarranteesalike 
to a/—po' itical, civil and religious freedom. 

Joseph Molyneux—Ireland. The ‘and of 
Jearning, hospitality and worth; may she soon 
come the region of unrestricted freedom 

By James B. Sheys—Slavery.  Foris its chains 
of gold, and yet they ave more galling fin tron ee 
the lin. bs of a freeman. 

By Mr. Holman.—May Catho'ic emancipation 
be accornplished by a scheme of universal freedom. 

By ‘T. Bryan—The Emerald isle. The land of 
hospitality, heroes, ard statesmen; aay she obtain 
what her sons enjoy in America—:K the rights of 
freemen, 

By M.D. Finn—The Trish Shanrock, bedecked 
with heavenly dew; may it soon glitter in the glo 
rious rays of our country’s sunstine. 

By John L. Dillon.—The sors of Saint Patriek, 
engaged in the same cause; muy they be rewarded 
with the success that resulted rom the Councils of 
American sages, and crowned the labors of the im- 
mortal Washington. 

By T. O’°Connor.—-The people of the United 
States—the happiest, beeatse the trcest of mankind. 

By M. O’Shaugnessy--The memory of De Wit 
Clinton. 

By a Guest from Sawnnah—The Patriot days of 
Ireland’s Volunteers. 

“Oh, never shall carfi see a morient so sptendid! 
Then, then, had our hymns of delivcrence blended 
The tongues of all xations, how sweet had aseended 

The first note of Liberty, Erin! from thee.” 

By George Partow—The memory of Lord Br- 
ron: he taught the lrish the of’, I hope not vainly, 
repeated couples— 

Here litary boudsmen, know you not 

Who would be free, themselves must strike the 

blov. 

By R. Enmet, Esq.— The W:it of Habeas Core 
pus—The Jc Boat of the Law, whose flag pro- 
claims “Civil Rights,” avd whose grappling 
never fails to secure them. 

A Pewn Broker's Sale. —W stopped in the oth- 
er day at that mart of second hand wares, whieh 
tell their owy, stories, a public sale of a pawnbro- 
ker’sstuck. These sales are held according tolaw, 
and we are not about to question their utilit?, or 
the Jawfulness of the manner in which they are cope 
ducted, leaving those points fer the examination of 

the wise legislators annually assembled at Harrie 
burgh. It is our intention to record here some of 
the sensations with which we were struck on visite 
ing this scene, which we believe has no counterpart 
in America. The first lotof goods sold consisted 
of a considerable number of watches, gold and 
silver, levers and repeaters, of greater or smaller 
value, andas we watched the counte ances of the 
audience, we detected many an owner who witnes 
ed the going of his watch, the gift of friendship or 
parental fondness, with an aching heart. One 
young man, in particular, whose bloated counte- 
nance, and tearful eye, indicate:i that the demon of 
dissipation had taken hold of him with his despe 
rate grasp, but had not yet destroyed all feeling.— 
We thought we could discover in this watch, whieb 
was a fine Lapine repeater, a story of deep interest 
It had probably been the property of a widowed 
mother, left with an orphan boy to struggle ina 
cold world, who, dying, had bequeathed it as her 
last legacy to her boy as a keepsake, never to be 
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parted with. Irgent calls upon his purse, created | 


wy dissipation, had induced him to pawn it, with a | 


strict determination, however, to r deem it before | are an idle, cadaverous set of men, constantly buoy- | 


the law should place it out ef his power; but 
time slipped by, with the accelerated pace | 
which amusement never fails to produce, and here | 
was the watch, and the son, without power to re- | 
~em what in his better days he considered beyond 
deem what in his better days he cousidere { b y | 
the price of rubies. Oh dissipation! how fatal to | 
thy vot«ries are thy snares. We noticed 
whisperings between the young man and a compane 


se veral 


jon, and though both seemed disposed and anxious 
to bid, their erapty pockets were a bar not to be got 
ever, and the darling watch was knocked off to a 
hearted dealer at half its value. The next 
owner will probably be as regardless of the moth- 
e's giftas the former. 

Numerous articles of various deseriptions were 
now rapidly struck off to the best bidder, and chan- 
ged hands with a faci'ity peculiar to an auction 
room; bead bags, mu-ical boxes, finger rings, gold 
eye-glasses, ear rings, breast gold seals and 
keys, all shared the same fate, and went of? with 
frightful ha te. 
er; his stout heart, rendeved callous by long dril- 


A pause was now made by the eri- 


ling, was somewhat startled at picking up a red mo- 
rocco pocket case, containing a small mivsiature: 
Yes, reader, a miniature in pawn! It was the por- 
trait, too, of a beautiful female—young, lovely,and 
fascinating. 
ed a being capable of pawning a portiait of this 
description? Yes, we telli: with a suffused cheek: 
the act was done—nor was it a solitary instance;— 
several, tho’ less attr ctive, having been put under 
the relentless hammer. Our readers ave, perhaps» 
prepared to hear atale of sadness and deseriion,— 
that a youth’ fondly beloved had persuaded his tna- 
morata to allow him = to possess her likeness; but 
no: we have not the pleasure of telling auy such af- 
fecting tale—the lady herself was present—hbad 
pawned her own likeness, painted in a moment of van- 
Ry, also intending to redeem it, but the money would 
pot come in time to save it from the jibes of a heart 
jessand unteeling crowd—unwilling to sell herself, 
she was compelled to raise the needful by another- 
deposite, and bore off the prize, giving her name 
Mrs. Cash. Coats, vests, shawls, leghorns, shirts, 
&e, followed in quick succession, obtaining prices 
which must have paid a handsome profit to the mon- 
ey Jender, and we left the room, witha mind filled 
with the horrors of poverty, and noi quite satisfied 
that we may always be able to avoid its pressure. 


A correspondent accuses us of jesting with the 
noble professions of Law anc Physic, but we can 
assure him nobody has a higher respect fer them 
than we have; it is only to the unnatural‘increase of 
professors that we object; ia sober t-uth, however, 
we have not gone so far in their Cispraise, as did 
the celebrated Diogenes: a lawyer and a physician 
baving a dispute about precedency, they referred 
the merits of the case to Diogenes, who gave sen- 
tence in favor of the lawyer, in these terms, Let 
the thief go before, and the executioner fi low !—— 
We have several communications appointing us in- 
Spector-general of one of them states that a 
lady in the western part of the city has set up a} 
aign which reads thus: **Cosset and matua-maker;” 
we would recommend that the last word should al- | 
#0 be misspelled, and the whole would then read— | 


**Cosset and Mann, aged | 
¥3 years, says the Schoharie Republican,committed | 
a fatal mistake last weck, which we are willing to | 
record as a warning to others. Feeling unwell, he | 
determined to take a dose of salts, but took saltpe- | 
tre instead, which oceasioned his death in half an 
hour. This is not an uncommon mistake, against 
which it is well to guard. ——An attempt was made 
me «lay last week to kidnap a little girl of four 
yearsold. A woman coaxed the child to go with 
her by promising a handsome doll. She was, how- 
ever, detected, and the child rescued. Gold con- 
taues to be fuund in new situations in North Caroli- 
na. We would not exchange our Pennsylvania coal 
lands for all their gold dust; and they will, in the 


Did you believe Philadelphia containe | 


j always friendly to another.” 
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€n¢, produce more money, and a more moral,sound 


population. Itis notorious that the gold hunters 
ed up by hope of finding a big piece; and like a 
lottery gambler, unfit for regular wholesome exer- 
tion. For once a New York editor deigus to 
praise Philadelphians. Speaking of the masquer- 


ade: balls there, he says, “Itis more than a fortnight 
since the Council Board resolved to apply to the 
| Legislature fora renewal of the law prohibiting this 
And yet it is 
only within three or four deys, that the necessary 
| papers have been forwarded to Allany. 
| Philadelphia. 
| having appeared in the papers there, an application 
| wasimmediately made to the Legislature, and a 
{messenger sent therewith to Harrisburg, who re- 
| turned with alaw of the state in time to extinguish 
the thing at ence.’, i 


| demoralizing species of amusement. 


Not so in 
An advertisement for a masquerade 


Che following disclosure is 


| news,” and deserves a place on our file. The 
| other night, as it will be recollected, there was xn 
‘assault committed upon Mr. Assistant Alderman 

Strong, as he was wending his way to his domicil. 

And it has been stated, ‘that in searching for the 

ruffians, upwards of sixty sinks of iniquity were 
| explored, and one of them contained a dance house 
| twenty-five feet uader ground, where a subterrane- 
| an FANCY BALL was going on at the time.” De- 
‘lighiful sport for these symzonians, no doubt! 
why have the New York municipal officers moved 
so tardily in this matter? —General Scott again 
asks the decision of the government on the subject 
‘of his being commanded by a junior in rank,and so- 
licitsto be put on tral, by a court martisl, for dis- 
obedicnee of orders; or if these alternatives are not 
We pre- 


sume the following, from the pen of a leading edi- 


! aceedted to, be considered as resigned 
! tor, expresses the feeling of the present adminis- 
tration on the subject. **When the General had 
' reason to believe that he had been outranked with- 
, out color of law or precedence, and refused to obey 
, orders, he applied to the United 
| States, which body determined that no steps could 


Senate of the 


| be taken on the premises—what then remained but 
'acheerful return to duty? The Commander-in- 
Chief allows the General to apply to the Senate, 
and take his case into consideration—the Senate, in 


reply, says, virtually, ‘*no wrong has been done in 


| your case, 
‘rights were at once settled by this decision, and 
the General could return to his duty with cheerful- 
ness.”’ The between the Russians and 
Turks, says Major Nosh, will benefit ‘Turkey in 
one respect, by making them more familiaily ac 
quainted with the system and discipline of Europe- 
an armies, and by introducing a degree of courtesy 
and humanity which civilized nations alone know 
; the value of. The character of a flag of truce is 
not fully understood by the ‘Lurks. 
Janizary, on 


war 


‘See,’ saida 
witnessing civilities between the 
French and English in the war of 1807, ‘See how 
civil these dogs are to each other, though at war.— 
| Our wars ave very different, but you sce one dog is 


Mary Stranger was 
charged litely before the London police, with kill- 


ing dogs for the sake of their skins, and an officer 


sent to see her premises. On entering the louse an 
extraordinary and disgusting seene presented itself. 
In one of the rooms were the careases of about for- 
iy dogs, without skins, and the bodies of several 
others, reeently killed, apparently, and not yet 
skinned: and ina cupboard, in another apartment, 
were six living dogs; but the moment the door was 
opened, one of these dashed out of the house, and 
eseaped He had not been long there, when he 
heard « knock at the door, and opening it, saw two 
men, each of them with a dog under hisarm. One 
of the men secing him, threw down his dog, and 
escaped, buthe seized the other man, the prisoner, 
Jones, with onc of the dogs produced in his posses- 
sion; the prisoner was convicted on the charge,and 
sentenced to pay a fine of £20, or to six months 
imprisonment in the house of correction. There 
seems to be no planof getting money which is left 


unattempted. ‘Ihe collection of bones and rags | 


But | 


from the gutters of Philade!phia is, we are inform 


| ed, a thriving trade. 


Among the advertisements 
in a late London paper, is the fullowing:—“A 
| child’s caul to be sold—application to be made 96 
Dean street—price fifteen guineas.”” Our wooden 
nutmeg boys would soon manufacture cauls if they 
bring such price. Commodore Porter.—h 
| gentleman from Mexico informs that one of the 
| first acts of Guerrero’s administration was the sol- 


emn acknowledgement of the services rendered to 
the republic by Commodore Porter, who, with his 
characteristic promptitude and energy, had?greatly 
contributed to the restoration of good order in the 
| city of Vera Cruz. Mr. Clark, who represents 
| Mr. Clay’s Dis rict in Congress, declines a re-elee- 
‘tion. We can guess who will take his place. In 
1812, John Randolph wrote a series of Essays in 
the city of Washington Gazette, signed Alkno- 
mack, in which he makes the “prophecy,” then ve- 
unlikely, thatat the election of 1852, a western 
President would be chosen. His prediction has 
been fulfilled four years sooner than he anticipated, 
The Trenton Federalist says, that on the 24th 
ult. the valuable Grist and Saw-millof John L. 
Johnson, on Paxsons fsland, in the river Delaware, 
near Prallsville, were, with their valuable contents, 
| consumed by fire. The fire, it is said, was commu. 
‘ nieated by the stove pipe. Domestic Manuface 
tures. —The state of Rhode Island contains at thie 
time 159 cotton factories. The towns of Warwick 
and Smithfield each contain twenty woollen and 
twenty cotton factories. It is mentioned that it 
is the intentiou of Count Survilliers (Joseph Bon- 
aparte) to provide the world with a body of me 
moirs, founded on the great mass of original and 
curious testimony which he has preserved. It 
seems that a gentleman at New York has invented 
aplan for the consumption of Schuylkill coal in 
kitchens, and also for remedying smoky chimneys, 
which are said to be highly approved of by those 
who have used them, and are also a great saving In 
the expense of fucl. We hope it will be found to 
| answer on trial, as it isan improvement much to be 
| desived, and one which we bave frequently been as- 
| tonished has not received the attention of our eun- 
ning Philadelphia workmen. A meeting of the 
| Committee of the New Jersey State Convention, 
|appointed to publish information relative to the 


The invasion of rank, and violation of | Delaware and Raritan Canal, was held at Trenton 


| on Tuesday last. We trust that the facts will be of 
| such a nature as to prevent the Legislature from 
,any longer acting the Dog in the Manger.—— 
Mail found—The Petersburgh Arena says that 
| the Culpepper mail, which was cut from behind 
| the Charlottesville stage on last Sunday week, was 
| found yesterday near town, and delivered to Col. 
| Gray. The robbers were but a bungling set of vil 
lains, inasmuch as they did not pocket all the mon- 
ey they had rifled—on assorting the mail at the 
| Post Office here, a $50 dollar note was found 
| loose among the pickages.—Wt is identified as one 
; sent from Petersburgh to a gentleman near the 
W ilderness—all the letters were opened. ‘The 
| Rewspapers were not touched, The Wilminge 
| ton Recorder states, that three of the members of 
the new Cabinet, are sons of North Carolina, 
namely, the Secretary of War, (Eaton,) who was 
| born st Flalifax, and educated at Chapel Hill; the 
| Secretary of the Navy, (Branch,) aud the Pos 
; Master General. The Woonsocket Falls Vil- 
lage Cotton Factory, aud several adjoining Mills, 
| were destroyed last week by fire, supposed to have 
| originated in the earding room. 


| 


‘Total loss be~ 
tween 25 and 35.000 dollars, of which not more 
than 10,800 dollars were insured. When will the 
public learn wisdom, and insure their houses and 
| goods. The new fourth Auditor at Washington, 
|Mr. Amos Kendall, has dismissed newspapers 
| which cost the people $120 per annum, and profess 
| es to be determened to reform all the abuses of his 
| office. Thisis one of the first symptoms of the 
new administration’s promises about reform bein 

| fulfilled, and we have to regret it should first fall 
on newspapers. ‘The Canada Company had die 
| missed Mr. Galt, the celebrated novel writer, whe 
was agent for the company. 


| 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
With the present number closes the 2d | 
Volume of the Ariel. We shall commence | 
the 3d Volume with a greatly increased | 
subscription, Those subscribers who have | 
paid us, will accept our grateful thanks, 
Those who have not, are stricken from 
our subscription book. 

Our subscribers generally, and our Ag- | 
ents in particular, are earnestly request- 
ed to remit us their subscriptions for the 
next Volume, as early as possible. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
DU VAL. 

M. du Val, Professor of History and 
Geography, in the Academy of Lune- 
ville, was the son of a peasant in Birgun- 
dy; and while a child, was employed asa' 
shepherd at a village near Nancy, in Lov- 
raine. His thirst after knowledge ap- 
peared in his very childhood; and having | 
no other means of gratifying it, he made 
a collection of snakes, toads, and other 
animals within his reach; and amused 
himself with examining them, asking ev- 
ery one he met questions respecting their 
structure. “lhe answers which he recei- 
ved were generally such as left him less | 
satisfied than he was before. He once hap- 
pened to sce in the hands of another coun- 
try boy, Esop’s Fables, with cuts, which 
made him still more desirous of learning 
than before. He could not read, and the 
other boy, who was capable of gratifying | 
his curiosity, was seldom ina humor to 
assist him. In this distress, he determin- 
ed to learn to read, in spite of all difficul- 
ties. He saved whatever money he could | 
get, and gave it to the other boys, who| 
were older than himself, for teaching him | 
to read. Having with incredible dili- | 
gence attained his end, he happened to| 
meet with an almanac in which the twelve 
signs of the zodiac were delineated. 
These he looked for so constantly, and 
with such attention in the heavens, that | 
at last he imagined that he actually tra- 
ced such figures there; and though he 
was mistaken in this and several other | 
particulars, yet many of his observations | 
were such as few persons of more mature | 
age are found capable of, even after re- | 
ceiving regular instructions. 

As he once passed a print shop at Nan- 
cy, he observed in the window a map of 
the world, which opened a new field for 
speculation, He purchasec it, and devo- 
ted many hours every day in perusing it. 
At first he took the degrees on the equa- 
tor for French leagues; but upon consider- | 
ing that in coming from Burgundy to Lor- | 
raine he had travelled many such leagues, | 
though on his map that distance was | 
scarcely perceptible, he was convinced of | 
the impossibility of his first conjecture, | 
His inclination for silence and retirement, | 
made him weary of living among the noi- | 
sy peasant boys; and induced him to visit | 
some hermits who had their cells in aj 


| 


/ court was infectious to virtue, frankly an- 
_swered, “that he chose rather to look af- | 


was discovered by Baron Psutschner, | 
watching his charge in the wood, and sit- | 
ting underatree with his maps and books | 
about him. ‘This nobleman was then gov- | 
ernor to the young Prince of Lorraine, 
who happened to hunt that way. The 
Baron thought a herdsman with sunburnt | 
face, and lank hair, dressed in a course | 
linen frock, and with a heap of maps and | 
books about him, so extraordinary a sight, | 


_that he informed the Prince of it; 
near the beach where they landed, ex- 


immediately rode towards the place, and 


“put several questions to Du Val about his 
/way of living, and the progress he had 
/made in learning. Du Val showed by his 
-answers, that he was already master of 
_the grounds of several sciences. The 
| Prince offered to take him into his service, 
‘and told him he should go to court; but 


Du Val having read that the air of a 


ter his herd, and continue to lead a quiet | 
life in the wood, with which he was thor- | 
oughly satisfied, than to wait on the, 
prince.”” He added, ‘‘that if his highness 


A Musquito,—This tormenting insect, 
happily known only by report in England, 
is justly an object of dread toall new com- 
ers. A young lady from the Highlands 
of Scotland, having had her imagination 
worked upon, during the voyage to India, 
by the terrible description given of it by 
the officers of the ship, who felt a pleas- 
ure in hoaxing the new comers; and hav- 
ing heard by some means, that it had a 
proboscis or trunk, on seeing an elephant 


claimed, as she caught the arm of one of 
the passengers for protection, “Is that the 
animal ye caw a musketee?” 


SHERWIN THE PaInNTER.—Of all the 
men I ever knew, Sherwin was the most 
difficult to get money from, as he general- 
ly lost itin gambling as soon as he got it. 
His maneuvres to rid himself of a dun 
were sometimes whiimsically ingenious, I 
recollect a purblind engraver of the name 
of Roberts, the artist who etched the fifty 
small views round London, from drawings 
made by Chatelain, and who had frequent- 


would give him an opportunity of reading | ly importuned him for cash, being pre- 
curious books, and of making himself mas- | Vailed upon to partake of a bottle of wine, 
ver of more learning and knowledge, he in order to drink success to the arts, be- 


was ready to follow him or any body else.” | forehe paid him, Sherwin, after the sec- 


|The prince was much pleased with his | ond glass, wishing to leave him, and know- 


answer, and prevailed on the Duke, his, ing that Roberts could not see correctly be- 
father, to send this extraordinary herds- | yond the bottle, moved hislay figure upon 
man to the Jesuit’s College at Pont-a- | which he had put an old coat, from the 
Mausson. When he had finished his stu- | corner of the room, and placed it as Rob- 
dies at that seat of learning, the duke} erts’s companion; but before he stole out 
permitted him to take a journey into | of the study, he requested Mr. Roberts ta 
France for his further improvement; and keep the bottle by him, and to finish it 


/soon after his return, gave him a profes- whilst he wrote answers to some letters 


sorship in the Academy of Luneville, with | for the post. Roberts who had no idea of 
a pension of seven hundred a year; and_ his having quitted the table, now and then, 
also made him his own librarian with a | as he took an occasional glass, silently 
salary of a thousand livres. 'bowed, respectfully acknowledging the 
Du Val was a man of most engaging! presence of his host. At last, after some 
modesty, and felt pleasure in relating the | time had elapsed, he ventured to observe 
successive and gradual rise of new ideas| that he had a great way to go; but receiv- 
in his mind. He kept an apartment in| ing no remark, he got up and walked 
the hermitage whence the duke raised | round the table, and modestly requested 
him; and to perpetuate his memory of the | payment. Upon no answer being return- 
transastion, had his portrait painted, in| ed, he went close enough to whisper the 
which he was represented when he was | real state of his situation, when, discover- 
discovered by Baron Psutschner under a | ing the trick, he left the house indignant- 
tree, with a landscape of the place, and | ly. However, Sherwin, who had been 
the prince conversing with him. This | that evening lucky at play, upon our in- 
picture he obtained leave to hang up in| forming him of poor Roberts’s distressed 
the duke’s library. | situation, sent him the money early the 
on “next morning, with an additional guinea 
_ WASCELLANY. ° for the time he had lost, with which he 
—___—_———— ——— was desired to drink the king’s health, 


Sly Belze took all occasions 


Totry Job’s constancy and patience; 
He took his honor, took his health; 
He took his children, took his wealth; 
His servants, horses, oxen, cows;— 
Jut cunning Satan did not take his Spouse. 


One to destroy is murder by the law; 

And gilbets keep the lifted hand in awe. 

To murder thousands takes a specious name; 
War’s glorious art, and gives immortal fame. 


ENIGMAS. 
But Heaven, that brings out good from evil, *Tis in sorrow commene’d, and endeth in smiles, 
And loves to disappoint the Devil, | It is also the end of our woes and our wiles. 
Had precetessass d to restore | It lives in the ridst of, and bounds all our wishes, 
t wo-fo'd all he had betore— | And twice itis seen ev’ry day in our dishes. 
His servants, oxen, horses, ¢ows— | But although the commencement of shame and of 
Short-sighted Devil, to take his Spouse! sin, 
| Yet with saints, as with sinners, *tis sure to begin. 


A Promt Repiy.—An Arabian philos- | In sincerity, first—yet it endeth in lies; 


> asily, fair ladies, it is in your res. 
wood, undertaking to wait on them and | opher was once at the ccurt of a ceriain | And lasily, fair ladies, it is in your own eyes 


tend six or eight cows which they kept. | king who was as much distinguished for 
These hermits were grossly ignorant; but | his mjustice 2s his despotism. The king, 
Du Val had an opportunity of reading sev- | agreeably to his character, was desirous 


eral books which he found in their cells, | of irritating the sage by some of his in-| 


and of getting many difficulties solved by | sults, ‘lo this end he positively affirmed, 


persons who came to visitthem. All the! that in the internal regions was a@ mil’ for | 


money he could scrape together in his she furfiosce of grinding the heads of the 


| 
ean circumstances, was laid out in books | /earned-—and then demanded of the ven- | 
m 


and maps, which he contrived to study | erable philosopher if it were not so, He 
with the utmost assiduity. in his turn, replied with a firmness and 


In this coursé of life, Du Val continued | cignity worthy of the highest eulogidm ; 
until he attained his one and twentieth | ‘‘ Yes! but it is the blood of tyrants which 


year; when in the autumn of 1717, he | makes the mill turn.” 


| Why was Julias Cesar like an oarsman? 

| Why is perfume on paper like the earn- 

ings of a stock-broker? 

Why is a bridegroom like a steam-boat 

departing? 

_. Why is a harp like a man addicted to 
falsehood. 

Why is am old maid like borrowed 

money. 

Why are the old church bells like 

| gossipping woman? 

| Why is wheat and rye bread like a nose- 

| gay? 
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Vests—striped, horizontal, or slanting. 


Broadcloths of each grade, ew’ry color and shade— | 


And narvow, of very best texture; 
Some not quite so nice, but all good for the price, 
Of every ¢ lor and mixture. 


Silk handkerchiefs too—searlet, orange and blue, 
Domestic, and English, and German; 

Blue camblets and brown—the cheapest in town, 
Would you prove it, come buy, and determine. 


At no house in trade, better clothing is made; 
All orders are strictly attended; 

Our work you will find of the very best kind, 
So good that it need not be mended. 


For all favors received, lect it be believed 
My thanks to the publie are fervent; 

With respect I now close, and sign, J. F. Bowes, 
Your obliged and obedient servant. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
THE MASQUERADE. 
**Teque piacula nulla resolvent.” 
It was Cupip’s birth day; and the Hall 


of his mother’s Palace on the Adriatic, | 


was thronged with admirers from every 


clime, who came to partake in the rejoi- | 


cing of such a memorable anniversary.— 
His mother, for that day, took the bandage 


j The rich alone possess, 

To bind within their sparkling train 

Pride, Fashion, and Address; 

| A dazzling pow’r which throws 

A splendor o’er Lite’s way, 

| Andayc, unless its sunshine glows, 

Affection will decay ;— 

| This is Love—whose bright chain, 

Boy! may bind you in its train. 

| Cupid, almost disheartened, was about to 
| desist from the farther prosecution of his 
‘inquiries, when he beheld a person with- 
| out a masque, looking upon the gay scene 


| 
| 


_ before him, with feelings which could not | 


| be traced upon his imperturbable counte- 
‘nance, and upon which was written “Mys- 
** Cupid, in a manner unusually be- 


| tery. 


ger sternly answered ‘‘Misanthropos,”’— 
/Cupid shuddered, but taking off his 
| masque, with a smile asked him what he 
“thought of his power?” 
spurned him back with his hand, and in a 
i voice of thunder exclaimed, ‘‘Go ask 
Earth’s minions.” The flow of gayety 
| was suspended fora while, but soon resu- 
med its wonted course, 


The stranger | 


nignant, requested his name:—the stran- | 


Advertising Melody —Mr. James F. Bowes, of BEAUTY’S SONG. 
Tauaton, Mass. publishes the following very clever isa pow’r 

ask > to Beauty giv’n at 8, 

rhyming a Which changes years into an hour, And still—but oh! that traitress kiss— 

the Muse in this And makes our presence heay’n; Upon my lips it dwells like flame, 

" pretty mouth in exhibiung such uncouth words Which teaches man to kneel And sinks and burns thro’ all my frame; 

«+ done into verse.” To Beauty’s shrine alone, 

JAMES F. BOWES, And teaches him the to feel B 

Merchant Tailor His tho’tsare all our own; Of in its | 

thanks for cach Kindness and favor; nd hear ty sentence 

R The public’s support I won’t sueakingly court, | Cupid, perhaps not relishing such an For it would burn my heart and brain, 

cE Butto merit it still will endeavor. opinion of his power, stopped Wealth, ‘bhen speak it not—’tis vain—’tis vain:— 

i At my stand you may find—( whenever inclin’d, ) who was rushing by in his velvet robe and —She snatch’da torch as if in ire, 

i Whatever in my line is wanting; rich brocade, who answered thus;— The dome was soon a sheet of fire; 

4 Prime ready-made clothes—Irish linens and hose— | Love is a splendid chain She only perish’d—she, once mild, 


As Pity’s best and tenderest child. 

But Oh! how chang’d from hope and bliss, 
Since false she gave that traitress kiss, 
And since she gave her honor way, 

She far and farther went astray, 

And since she drege’d the fatal bow], 
Despair possessed her demon soul; 

But there were times when she could win 
A few brief hours from woe and sin. 

But she, to see in mirth array ’d 

Those dancers of the Masquerrde, 

Those she believed as pure and bright 

As walk’d on hill of ‘*wreathy light;’ 
And then, that book---the lines she read, 
Were calls of vengeance trom the dead:-- 
How well those calls were then obey’d, 
Ask the dancers of the Masquerade. 


But days have pass’d, and years have gone; 
And many a life of wand’ring done— 
Foul deeds have been, again shall be 
Upon that Adriatic sea. 

Aud many a blow of vengeance giv’n, 

To cut false souls from hope in Heav’n; 
The Gaul shall tread Italis’s shore, 
There Austria’s regions wade in gore, 
That land of Love ve lost and won, 

Aud dimm/’d thy star, Napoleon! 

And shrill and loud o’er those dark waters 
Shall come the wail of Venice’ daughters, 
And ships upon that dark blue sea 

No move shall combat valiently, 

And Venice bear (she buta name, ) 

The hiss of scorn, the scorn of shame, 


from his eyes, but Death would not con- | the inquiry, and disconcerted and discon- 
sent to a separation of his arrows, which tented, retired to an inner apartment, These years shall pass of ruthless raid, 
had been mixed with those belonging to, where he beheld a lovely female wildly | Pe Cupil holds a Masquerade, 
4 St. Clairsville, Ohio. 


the God of Love, in an hour of utmost 
fatality. 
exercise his discretion in the choice of 
his arrows, and give to afew, at least, an 
immortality of love; but he soon learned, 
and wept to learn, that Death and Ante- 
ros had cast their poisons in his quiver, 
and that all his arrows were in some 
degree, tinged with the virus. The emo- 
tion of kindness which made Cupid ap- 
pear so amiable on the present occasion, 
was but a display of those feelings which 
despots on their birth days condescend to 
assume before their obsequious slaves. — 
Whether those feelings were assumed or 
real, none cared to inquire; the day pass- 


But Cupid intended that day to | 


| throw down a volume of one of the poets: 


| straying upon her snowy neck; there was 
frenzy in her eye, and madness in her 
mien, and— 


“That tone—the looks so changed—the with’ring 
blight, 
“That sin and sorrow leave where’er they light.” 


—She had been one of Beauty’s fairest 


She calmly commenced the following so- 
arose—until they raged like the seven 
times heated furnace. — 


Yes! this it Zove—not one of wings 
Forever on its wanderings, 


there was one, only one wild raven lock | 


daughters, but one false step had poisoned | 
all the sources of hope and happiness. — 


‘liloquy, but as she proceeded, her feelings | 


FAREWELL TO MORVE? 
Tho’ far from all [ hold most dear, 
I go, new joys, new friends to find, 
Yet oft shall memory linger here, 
And dwell on sll Pve left behind. 
No change of place, or change of name, 
Can make my heart one instant stray; 
Firm my regard will still remain, 
Tho’ Lam gone and tar away. 


Farewell my parents! tho’ I go 
From under your protecting care, 
Sull let parental love bestow 
A Fathev’s wish, a Mother’s prayer. 
And when your hit'e flock with joy 
Assemble at the close of day, 
Oh! in that hour one thought employ 
On that stray lamb that’s far away. 


And thon, in whom maternal love 


s, ed happily away, and the festival wascen-| Xo. Jike that phantom “up, which rides | Was with the tenderest tricudship joined, 
of cluded in the evening by a Masquerade In darkness the billowy tides; ac ger er strove, 
Ball. Cupid, himself disguised in the I bid farewell! may bealih and peace 
n. habit of a Roman youth, had the curiosity | aya upon the hazy sea | 
(for he was born of a woman, ) to learn Alone toroam eternally. ut n cease 
q Yes! this is Love—but oh! “tis pain “Vo love thy child that’s far away. 
what were the opinions entertained of his! 
n- Bi power by the Children of the earth, He} A sparkling chain of burnish’d gold Scenes of my childhood! all farewell 
mixed with the revellers, and to those} Around a heart that’s rank and cold. A last, faint glimpse 0. you taken, 
Yet on yeur charms shall memory dwell 
who were not sipping wine, or running the How And dreams of cther days awaken 
$3 ‘ 5 Pluck’d from Beauty’s fading bow’rs, cog 
Mmazy dance, he propesed the question—| How many ere to-morrow’s dawn, wooGs, oft roved so cheerly, 
‘What is Love’ He first asked Beau- weep garlands faded-=gone; | When so dearly 
and she of the blue eyes and auburn Will weep the hopes which but deceive, Shall you u 
hair answered thus in song, for the palace How many o’er a lov’d one’s grave 
on this i “hi Will weep to see the long grass wave; Eo, Dew 
ea his occasion was like Chindara’s fabled How ma: weep, ere peaceful home, these friends sineerr, 
fount My heart shall ever—ever love! 
The desolation of the heart; y neart 
pse~ “When lutes in the air are heard ahout, How many, Oh! how many weep 
And voices are singing the whole day long, ‘To sink into eternal slecp; TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Aud “7 sigh the heart breathes out, But, few, alas! how few shall soar “Virgo"’ should say whether his communication ig erig- 
Is turn’d, as it leaves the li p 8, to song.” To the high Heav’ns and God adore, inal. If it be #0, a more correct copy stiould be sent yw ae, 


| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
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HUMOROUS. 
Prithee, Poins, lend me thy hand to laugh a little. 


From the New Mouthly Magazine for January. 


SHERIDAN’S INTRODUCTION INTO 
THE CLUB. 

It is proper to premise, that when any 
entleman is desirous of becoming a mem- 
er of Brookes’s, it is necessary that two 

members should propose him, and that 
his name, with those of the proposers, 
should be inscribed on a board over the 
fireplace of the club-room, for one month 
before his election or rejection is decided. 
This must be done by ballot, and if even 
one black ball be thrown into the urn, the 
candidate cannot be admitted. Thisrule, 
in the olden times, was, like the Median 
and Persian laws, never infringed: per- 
haps it is not now; but the present mem- 
vers of the Club are not so rigid as to the 
character, quality, and fortune of candi- 
dates, as their fathers were. Twenty 
years ago the Club was select, and by no 
means numerous: a cftizen or merchant 
could seldom or never obtain admission; 
and wealth alone, without high blood or 
transcendant talent, was generally exclu- 
ded, Within a few late years, the num- 
ber of members has been extended to fif- 
teen hundred; consequently wealth, ora 
seat in the Opposition, has been a pretty 
sure passport for admission, Election by 
ballot, however, still continues; and the 
only person who ever became a member 
without this ceremony, was his present 
Majesty, then Prince of Wales. His 
Royal Highness entered the Club in or- 
der to have more frequent intercourse with 
Fox; and, on his first appearance, every 
member got up and welcomed him by ac- 
clamation. But, to return to the sub- 
ject of the present anecdote. 

When Fox first became acquainted with 
Sheridan, he was so delighted with his 
company and brilliant conversation, that 
he was exceedingly anxious to get him 
admitted as a member of Brookes’s, which 
he himself was in the habit of frequent- 
ing every night. Sheridan was according- 
ly proposed; and though on several occa- 
sions every gentleman was earnestly can- 
vassed to vote for him, yet he was sure to 
have one black ba whenever he was bal- 
lotted for; which was, of course sufficient 
to disqualify him. 

This was carried for many months; and 
it was at length resolved on by ..is friends 
to find out who the person was that so in- 
veterately opposed the admission of the 
orator. Accordingly, the balls were 
marked, and old George Selwyn (whose 
aristocratic prejudices would have indu- 
ced him to black-ball his Madjesty him- 
self, if he could not produce proofs of no- 
ble descent for three generations at least) 
was discovered to be the hostile party. 
This circumstance was told to Mr. Sher- 
idan, who desired that his name might be 

ut up again as usual, and begged that the 
fasther conduct of the matter might be 
left to himself. 

Accordingly on the next evening, when 
he was to be balloted for, Sheridan arri- 
ved at Brooke’s, arm-in-arm with the 
Prince of Wales, just ten minutes before 
the balloting began. Being shown into 
the candidates’ waiting-reom, the waiter 
was ordered to tell Mr. Selwyn that the 
Prince desired to speak with him, in the 
room below stairs, immediately. Selwyn 
obeyed the summons without delay; and 
Sheridan, to whom, by the by, he had no 
personal dislike, entertained him for half 
an hour with a political story which inter- 
ested him very much, but which, of course 
had no foundation in truth. During Sel- 
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wyn’s absence, the balloting went on, and 


Sheridan was chosen; which circumstance 
was announced to himself and the Prince 
by the entrance of the waiter, who made 
the preconcerted signal, by stroking his 
chin with hishand. Sheridan immediate- 
ly got up, and apologising for an absence 
of a few minutes, told Mr. Selwyn that 
‘the Prince would finish the narrative, the 
catastrophe of which he would find very 
remarkable.”” He now found his own 
way up-stairs, and his name being sent in 
to Fox, he came out, took him by the 
hand, and introduced him with all due 
formality to the Club; and all the mem- 
bers of which welcomed him by shaking 
hands, and with the most flattering com- 
pliments. Sheridan was now inhis glory. 

The Prince, in the mean time, was left 
in no enviable situation; for he had not the 
least idea of being left to conclude a story, 
the thread of which, (if it had a thread) 
he had entirely forgotten, and which, per- 
haps, his eagerness to serve Sheridan’s 
cause prevented him from listening to 
with sufficient attention, to take up where 
Sheridan had dropped it. Still, by means 
of his auditor’s occasional assistance in the 
way of prompting, he contrived, with a 
good deal of humming and hawing, to get 
on pretty well for a few minutes, when a 
question from old Selwyen, as to the flat 
contradiction of a part of his Royal High- 
ness’s story to that of Sheridan’s, com- 
pletely posed him, and he stuck fast. 
Having contrived to set himself right by 
floundering about a good deal, and finding 
that it was all labor in vain, the Prince at 
length burst into a loud laugh at the ludi- 
crous figure which he cut, and exclaimed 
“D—n the fellow!—to leave me to finish 
his infernal story, of which I know as 
much as the child unborn! But never 
mind, Selwyn, as Sherry does not seem in- 
clined to come back, let us go up-stairs, 
and I dare say Fox, or some of them, will 
be able to tell you all about it.” 


They adjourned to the Club Room ac- 
cordingly, and old George, who did not 
know what to make of the matter, had his 
eyes completely opened to the whole ma- 
neuvre, when cn his entrance, Sheridan, 
rising, made him alow bow, and thus ad- 
dressed him: **’Pon my honor, Mr. Sel- 
wyn, I beg pardon for being absent so long, 
but the fact is, I happened to drop into 
devilish good company;—they have just 
been making me a member, without even 
one black ball,—and here I am.” “The 
devil they have!”” exclaimed George.-- 
‘* Facts speak far themselves;’’ replied 
Sheridan, ‘‘and as I know you are very 
glad of this circumstance, accept my 
gratetul thanks (pressing his hand on his 
breast, and bowing very low) for your 
friendly sufferage. And new, if you will 
sit down by me, I’ll finish my story; for I 
dare say his Royal Highness has found 
considerable difficulty in doing justice to 
its merits.” ‘* Your story! It is alla 
lie, from beginning to end!”’ screamed out 
Selwyn, amidst immoderate fits of laugh- 
ter from all parts of the room. The old 
man now sat down growling, atthenearest 
whist table: but, ina short time he could 
not help joining in the peals of mirth which 
were occasioned by the trick that had 
been played him; and before the evening 
mo over, he shook hands with Sheridan, 
and kindly wished him welcome. 


ConFIDENCE In Love.—I hate a lover 
that can dare to think he draws a mo- 
ment’s air independent of the bounty of 
his mistress, There is nct so impudent a 
thing in nature as the saucy look of an 
assured man, confident of success. 


Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for wee 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world, 
A Wien Frown Compiiment, 
Orpheus could lead the savage raee, 
And trees uprooted left their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre; 
But bright Celia raised the wonder higher; 
When to her organ voeal breath was given, 
An ange! heard and straight appeared, 
Mistaking earth for heaven. 

A Repiy.—The eminent sur 

geon M. Bodou, was one day sent for by 
Cardinal Du Bois, Prime Minister of 
France, to perform a very serious opera- 
tion upon him. ‘Che Cardinal on seeing 
him enter the door said to him, ‘*you 
must not expect to treat me in the same 
rough manner as you treat your poor 
wretches at your hospital of the Hotel 
Dieu.” My Lord,” replied M. Bodou, 
‘*every one of those miserable wretches, 
as your eminence are pleased to call them, 
is a prime minister in my eyes.” 
_ Apvicr.—The following advice 
from Madame Tercin, a lady of great lit 
erary attainments, given to Marmontel, 
when a young man, with respect to au- 
thorship, should be a perpetual lesson to 
all writers by profession. ‘*Secure your- 
self,” said she, ‘*a livelihood independ- 
ant of literary successes, and put into this 
lottery only the overplus of your time; for 
woe to him who depends cnly on his pen! 
Nothing is more casual. The man who 
makes shoes is sure of his wages: buta 
man who writes a book, or a tragedy, si 
never sure of any thing.” 


Before affliction is digested, consolation 
ever come too soon: and after it is digest- 
ed it ever comes too late; there is buta 
mark between these two, as fine almost 
as a hair, for a comforter to take aim at, 


OF DEATH. 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 

That age, ache, penury and imprisonment 

Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

To what we fear of death. 

POVERTY. 
As we turn our backs 
From our companion, thrown into his grave; 
So his familiars to his buried fortunes 
Slivk all away, leave their false vows with him 
Like empty purses pick’; and his poor self, 
A dedicated beggar to the air, 
With his disease of all-shunn’d poverty, 
Walks like contempt alone, 
HOME, 

Stay at home and take an o'd man’s counsel, 
Seek not to bask you by a st: anger’s he arth; 
Our own blue smoke is warmer than their fire. 
Domestic food is wholesome, though “tis homely; 
And foreign dainties poiscnous, though tasteful. 


PRIDE. 

Take heed of pride, and curiously consider, 
How brittle the foundation is, on which 
You lxbor to advanee it. Niobe, 
Proud of ker numerous issue, durst contemn 
Latona’s double burthen; but what followed? 
She was left a childless mother, and mourn’d te 

marble, 
The beauty you o’erprize so, time or sickness 
Can change to loath’d deformity; your wealth 
The prey of thi: ves; Queen Hecuba, Troy fired, 
Ulysses’ bondwoman. 
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